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Archiloque, sa vie et ses poe'sies. Par Amedee Hauvette. Paris : 
Fontemoing, 1905. Pp. x + 302. Fr. 7.50. 

The history of lyric poetry in Greece begins with Archilochus, poet 
of the lyre and sword, the first great hater and the first unsuccessful 
lover of Europe, a passion-swept man whose career was embittered by 
the pain of outraged love and the mischances of adventure on land and 
sea; but who found in the ebb and flow that attend human life a cause 
for no undue depression. Not merely is Archilochus the first Greek poet 
with a clear-cut individuality — an individuality more intense than that 
of any of his successors in the lyric art; he is an artist of a high order, a 
great technical innovator who influenced later Greek literature more pro- 
foundly than any other single poet. The "inventor" of the keen iambic 
and of trochaic verse, possibly also of the elegiac distich, he was the first 
to associate verses of different lengths and of different rhythms, and 
thus to introduce the strophe. Of this poet, vituperative, manly, and 
tender, the great creator in lyric poetry, there remain all told scarcely 
more than 275 verses or parts of verses. 

The time is opportune for a re-examination of his life and art. The 
papyrus of Strassburg (Reitzenstein Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Berlin 1899, p. 857) has recently added the fragments of two poems, one 
of which is the model for the tenth epode of Horace. The "Monu- 
mentum Archilochi," composed by the Parian historian Demeas perhaps 
as early as the fourth century, was first made known in 1900 by Hiller 
von Gartringen, and is now republished, after a second inspection of the 
stone, in the Inscriptiones Cycladum praeter Tenum (Berlin, 1903). 
Presenting a survey of the facts referred to in the poems of Archilochus, 
and by referring them to the annals of Paros, Demeas' work is valuable 
not only for the interpretation of the poet and as a witness to his cult at 
Paros, but also because it assures us that the Alexandrian chronology of 
the poet may well have had a basis other than mere synchronizing with 
events of Lydian history. 

M. Hauvette, the accomplished author of the admirable work on 
Herodotus, had already, prior to the publication of the present volume, 
written on the new fragments in the Revue des etudes grecques for 1901, 
and on the "Monumentum" in the Bull, de la Soci6t6 nationale des 
Antiquaires de France for 1901. The Archiloque is the most important 
contribution to the study of the life and works of the Parian poet that 
has yet appeared; and it has the great advantage over the valuable essay 
by Crusius in Pauly-Wissowa's Real-Encyclopadie that it is able to 
utilize the newly discovered fragments. The text of the poems is not 
re-edited, but in all other respects the book takes up anew every 
aspect of the many questions that centre about the career and art of 
Archilochus. We have thus a volume of three hundred pages dealing in 
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detail with the chronology of the life of the poet, the transmission of his 
works, his dialect and vocabulary, his metres and musical accompani- 
ment, his ideas and sentiments, the character of his satire, and quality of 
his composition and style. Throughout the evidence is presented by 
M. Hauvette without prejudice, and a full command of the writings of 
his predecessors has begotten no spirit of subservience. 

The scholar who has to deal with lyric fragments builds his theories 
oftenest on sand, and especially when he attempts to reconstruct a life 
so rich in vicissitude as that of Archilochus. Jurenka finds the ultimate 
source of Archilochus' disaffection with men and things in his political 
reverses. So unsubstantial is this that M. Hauvette, with equal uncer- 
tainty, attributes it to the slavish origin of his mother, Enipo, a name 
which he holds is not derived from the satirical character of the poet's 
verse {Ivlvros). 

The limits set to this notice render impossible any adequate discussion 
of controverted points. We may merely call attention to some few mat- 
ters of special interest. Thus, with regard to the eclipse of frag. 74, 
which has been regarded as affording the one sure chronological fact in 
the history of the poet, M. Hauvette argues with some plausibility that 
Aristotle's statement shows that there is nothing to prove that the poet 
actually witnessed the eclipse; it may not have been that of April 6, 648, 
visible at Thasos, but that of April 15, 657, a total eclipse for countries 
east of Rhodes. Of the dates to which the dx/xij of the poet is referred, 
688 is that of the beginning of his adventures at Thasos, 665 that of his 
sojourn at Paros after his return. This at least allows a reasonable time 
for the troubles at home which must have occurred after the Thasian 
episode and which bulk largest in the extant fragments. Eohde, on the 
other hand, threw overboard all the traditional chronology of the poet as 
based on the mere coincidence of the accession of Gyges and the coloni- 
zation of Paros. In frag. 89 a\wfx,ivq o-kdtoAj; is not to be limited to a 
written message — a point of some interest in connection with the contro- 
versy over the early age of writing for literary purposes. We agree with 
M. Hauvette that the poems of Archilochus are essentially sympotic, that 
is, that they were originally sung in a company of friends. With regard 
to the dialect, our author holds, against most dialectologists, that 
Archilochus did borrow epic forms (-oto, 'Xaos, etc.) The Alexandrian 
edition consisted of one book of elegies, at least three books of iambics 
(trimeters, tetrameters, epodes), and one book of various other pieces. 
In the concluding chapter M. Hauvette endeavors to show that Archi- 
lochus stands nearer to the Homeric doiSoi than to the spirit of the sev- 
enth century, which witnessed the most profound transformation of the 
Ionic spirit: "il se rettache bien plutot a l'ionisme de l'epopee: il ecrit, 
a quelques nuances pres, la langue d'Homere, et il a aussi, des aedes, le 
don d'une vision nette de la reality, le gout des images familieres, le genie 
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du pittoresque simple et naturel." The splendor of Homer does indeed 

shed some luster over the poet of Paros, taut we can not find him more 

akin to the dotSoi than to the age in which he lived. If he seems 

unmoved tay the newer life of Ionia, it is because the stormy events of 

his career filled his horizon to the exclusion alike of the vanishing heroic 

world and of the stirring movements of the wider Ionic life. M. 

Hauvette does not take account of the fact that an appreciation of 

Archilochus' place in literature is to tae gained in part tay reference to 

the life and art of his younger contemporary Alcman, and not exclusively 

tay comparison with the epic or the Seven Sages and nascent philosophy. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 
Harvard University. 



Reden und Aufs&tze von Theodor Mommsen. Mit zwei Bildnissen. 
Zweiter unverandeter Abdnick. Berlin: Weidmann'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1905. Pp. vi + 479. M. 8. 

Under date of November 1, 1904, Otto Hirschfeld issues this selection 
from the addresses and other writings of the master, pending the 
gradual publication of his complete works. The book thus occupies a 
middle ground between the tributes paid by all the world at the time of 
Mommsen's death and the biographies and collected works which will 
in due time appear. Two addresses delivered during his rectorate of 
the University of Berlin (1874-75) receive the place of honor, one of these 
being in commemoration of the docents and students who had fallen in 
the war of 1870-71. Far more space is given to sixteen addresses in the 
Academy, together with his words of welcome upon the reception of 
certain new members, notably Scherer and Harnack, thus fitly conclud- 
ing the series of addresses which begins with his own Antrittsrede in 
1858 — a document for the future historian of scholarship in the nine- 
teenth century. The other addresses were for the most part delivered 
upon the occasion of royal birthdays, or upon that of Leibniz, patron 
saint of the Academy. They range in date from 1874 to 1895. In sub- 
ject they give striking evidence of the wide range of Mommsen's inter- 
ests, of the historic vision to which all things were equally new and old, 
of the political sagacity and patriotism which were never overpowered 
by the weight of his learning. The Roman principate and the new 
German Empire, national unity, scientific studies and the state, the 
Academy's own undertakings, Luther and the Humboldts, Frederick 
the Great, Queen Louisa, William the First, old age and Jacota Grimm, 
Tacitus' Germania, the times of Apollinaris Sidonius, the national odes 
of Horace — such was the varied menu of the academic birthday feast. 
Two speeches in the Prussian diet form a transition to the lectures and 



